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Charivaria 


AFTER directing operations in Albania, MUSSOLINI went 
back to Rome to be a meeting of the Italian Cabinet. 


° °o 


“Fruit and vegetable salesmen at Covent Garden are 
noted for their courtesy and mild language,” says a writer. 
Nevertheless they show some irritation when asked why 
they haven’t got any flaming onions. 

° ° 


German Papers,, Please Copy 


“The two main excitements 
just now are Second House 
rugger matches and the pending 
invasion.” 

From a Schoolboy’s Letter. 


° ° 


“Raw carrots in the daily 
diet will make the muscles 
lissom,” says an authority. 
Many people already claim 
that they can make their 
ears wiggle. 





°o ° 


In spite of the fact that he has completed forty years’ 
service, General KerrtTrEL, German Chief of Staff, was 
presented with a photograph of Herr HITLER. 


° ° 
The Food Ministry publishes many new ways of preparing 


potatoes for the table. One recipe so far overlooked is to 
fry the potatoes in chips and garnish with a mixed grill. 


A weekly paper writer advises amateur poets to put 
more fire into their poems. Or, at the very least, vice versa. 


° ° 


MUSSOLINI’s news is said to be so bad at the moment that 
he has to send it to the FUEHRER by Greetings Telegram. 


° ° 


“And all the time normal life | N fy » a’ 
J 


in Dover went on. Women 
slipped in and out the files of 
soldiers marching with fixed 
bayonets to do their shopping.” 
Daily Paper. 


Evidently determined to get vo 


some cheese. 


° ° ( 
An American horseman 


has invented a pneumatic — 
saddle which he claims to ————~ 
be very comfortable. So 

after the war the stirrup- 

pump should still prove 

useful. 





° °o 


The Yugo-Slavian Premier, CVETKOVICz, is not very well 
known in this country, says a writer. Although many 
people have noticed his name in the last line of an oculist’s 
sight-testing card. 

° ° 


A high Italian naval officer in Libya attempted to escape 
by mule-cart. The Admiral’s Brougham ? 
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“The Minister of Supply should be exceptionally grateful for these—they’re real mother-of-pearl!” 


Conversation Piece (Wireless) 


IRELESS in the infantry is all 

very simple, really. A signaller 

walks along with the apparatus 
slung on his back, and if your personal 
attention is required he hands you a 
spare pair of headphones, which you 
clamp over your ears, and a micro- 
phone, which you hold in front of your 
mouth. You then listen. There is no 
need to say “Hullo” or “Yes” or 
“Spoonhandle speaking,” or any non- 
sense of that sort: you just listen. 
The signaller tells you who wants you 
and informs the distant subscriber of 
your presence, and the latter slowly 
and distinctly says what he has to say, 
repeats himself and ends dramatically 
with the crisp word ‘‘Over!” 

It is now your turn. You press a 
switch in the handle of the microphone 
(or release it—one or the other), pause 
while something mysteriously adjusts 
itself inside the box, and reply. You 


must remember to observe the rule, as 
the distant subscriber did, that every 
person making use of radio-telephony 
is a deaf half-wit. That is to say, you 
must speak slowly and distinctly, in 
the fewest and simplest possible words, 
and repeat everything twice. And at 
the end you say “Over,” but only 
once. 

Naturally a little practice is required 
before complete ease and fluency are 
obtained, but there is not much to 
it. A slight complication perhaps is 
provided by the fact that proper 
names may not, generally speaking, be 
mentioned. Names of units, companies, 
formations and so on are taboo, and 
are replaced by code names which 
must be used in all communications. 
This is straightforward enough, and 
only the simplest soldier could fail to 
remember the two or three mystic 
words that are all he is likely to require. 


But what of officers? Shall a 
signaller announce to a listening ether 
that Colonel Featherpebble desires 
speech with Captain Throgmorton ? 
Certainly not: officers must have code 
names as well. This again is simple 
enough: all that is required is that 
officers shall be known by the Christian 
or other names commonly applied to 
them by their colleagues. Thus we 
get such pleasing dialogues as the 
following: 

“Hullo, Fish, George calling. Hullo, 
Fish, George calling. Over.” 

“Hullo, George, Fish answering. 
Hullo, George, Fish answering. Over.” 

And so on. 

And it seems to do no harm to 
discipline. There is, however, a slight 
snag, instantly discoverable to such 
sensitive characters as Lieutenant 
Fitzgerald. 

This officer recently found himself 
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temporarily in command of “A” 
Company during a very large scale 
exercise somewhere in England. He 
was marching at the head of his 
company when the signaller with the 
wireless handed him the headphones 
with the announcement that the 
Commanding Officer wished to speak to 
him. Without a thought he accepted 
the headphones and prepared for what 
he should hear, still marching smartly 
at the head of his company. He followed 
the prescribed procedure and listened 
dutifully. 


“Hullo, Fitz,” came the voice of the 


Colonel, careful and clear, ‘‘Fergus 
calling. Hullo, Fitz, Fergus calling. 
Over.” 

It was his turn now. All he had to 
do was to press (or release) the switch, 
count a pause and acknowledge his 
presence. Instead, he did nothing. 
Some form of paralysis seemed to over- 
come the otherwise efficient officer, 
and only the most strangled of sounds 
came from him. Somehow the prospect 
of addressing his Commanding Officer 
publicly by his Christian name, of 
saying “Hullo, Fergus, Fitz answer- 
ing,” filled him with well-disciplined 
confusion. 

At long last he contrived to utter 
the inadequate and forbidden word, 
“Hullo.” In anxiety to improve on 
this as a radio-gambit he added 
desperately, “Yes, Sir. Yes, Sir. 
Over.” It sounded rather like a 
nursery rhyme. 

The Colonel, sitting in his car at 
Battalion Headquarters and anxious 
to discover the exact whereabouts of 
“A” Company, was somewhat nettled 
at this unorthodox reply. However, it 
seemed to indicate that he had got the 
right number, and he proceeded. 

“Give me your position,” he ordered 
firmly. “Give me your position. 
Over.” 

This request was easily understood, 
and the acting Company Commander 
hastened to make amends for his in- 
different start. He drew a deep breath. 

“Well, Sir,” he announced rapidly, 
“I’m about a hundred yards past the 
red house just this side of the cross- 
roads.” As an afterthought he added 
respectfully, “Over.” 

The Colonel managed to hear and 
understand this quite valueless state- 
ment. 

“What’s the matter with the 
fellow?” he snapped. ‘‘Has he gone 
mad or what?” 

He was a patient man, however, and 
all he said into the microphone was: 
‘Don’t talk nonsense! Give me a map 
reference. Over.” 

The scene shifts back to the head of 
“A” Company. Lieutenant Fitzgerald 
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is marching along the road, tethered 
by the head and a few feet of wire 
to the signaller who precedes him. 

The headphones being on his head, 
his steel helmet is in his hand. He 
hangs it by the chin-strap on his arm 
and endeavours to bring his map-case 
round to the front of his body. It 
won't come: the helmet prevents it. 
He makes to shift the helmet on to his 
other arm and drops it, stoops to pick 
it up and is jerked forward, as a dog on 
a lead, by the signaller. The signaller 
halts and he cannons into the back of 
him, banging his nose on a corner of 
the wireless set. 

“Go on, go on,” he says testily, and 
in evident pain. 

The whole process is then repeated 
as he bends down to pick up the 
microphone. He sees that the Company 
Sergeant Major has retrieved his 
helmet and is carrying it for him, and 
goes on. He manceuvres his map-case 
into position, turns it, after careful 
inspection, the right way up and, in 
almost less time than it takes to tell, 
finds his position on the map. He 
studies it intently for a few moments 
and speaks. His voice is muffled, for 
he is clasping a handkerchief to his 
nose. 

“Are you there, Sir?” he asks. 

“Yes, you ” bellows the Colonel, 
a little of his iron self-control beginning 
to desert him. ‘But I still don’t know 
where you are.” 

By this time Lieutenant Fitzgerald 
is more than‘a little flustered, but is 
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still able to speak more or less con- 
nectedly. Swiftly comes his answer: 
““My present position is two hundred 
yards North of crossroads 631034. My 
present position is two hundred yards 
North of crossroads 631034. Over.” 

Unfortunately he has been much too 
swift, and has spoken without the 
necessary pause. Consequently the 
first half of his broadcast is not 
received at all, and the second spoken 
too fast to be understood. 

“Now; listen,” says the Colonel, 
with infinite patience. “ Count—ten— 
before—you—speak. | And—speak— 
slowly. Over.” 

Lieutenant Fitzgerald calls upon the 
signaller to halt and leans despairingly 
against the side of a stationary motor 
car that he happens at the moment 
to be passing. He mops his brow and 
begins to count ten. The company 
marches on, to the evident interest of 
the occupants of the car. He has fin- 
ished counting and has said carefully: 
‘““My present position is two hundred 
yards North...” when an officer puts 
his head out through a window of the 
car and eyes him with every appearance 
of disgust. Headphones are about this 
man’s ears, and a crown and star upon 
his shoulder. He speaks. He is the 
Colonel. 

‘Hullo, Fitz,” he observes, in tones 
of ominous calm. “Fergus calling. 
Come here.” 

That was how Lieutenant Fitzgerald 
came to give up radio-telephony for 
Lent. 





“Tt started from a stirrup-pump demonstration.” 








Night Sky 


(A meditation in Aries) 


HAVE seen Perseus, I have seen Orion, 
And stamped my feet, and Lord! how cold I am! 
And Wilkinson has passed into the Lion 
To get a drink. The Sun is in the Ram. 


Night after night have Jupiter and Saturn 

Swung in the West; but fixed and wandering star 
Yield to the flares that make the sky a pattern 

As cigarettes give place to a cigar. 


Who flies by stars to-night? Thefe goes another, - 
Possibly out by Barking, as you say— 

I get potatoes from the gardener’s brother— 
The East was suddenly red, and now is grey. 


That will be Betelgeuze, quite near the Hunter. 
The Winnowing Fan is on the Perkins’ roof. 
I should not like to be a railway shunter. 
I have not seen the Little Dog. Woof! Woof! 
“Flying extremely low and almost over .. .” 
Now give him hell! He does not seem to care. 
Oh, yes, he does though. I have found the Drover; 
Did you hear anything fall down just there? 


Somebody might have brought along a flagon. 

I think these guns will shake our flats to bits. 
The Little Bear is biting at the Dragon. 

Thunder on thunder. That is Hendon’s blitz. 


I have seen Perseus, I have seen Orion. 
Geoffrey and George have made their little slam, 
And Wilkinson has come back from the Lion 
To take my place. The Sun is in the Ram. 
EVOE. 


Railway Stations 


SUPPOSE anyone who has thought about it would say 

that what makes a railway station a railway station is 

its platforms. I mean, there are long railway stations, 
short railway stations, wide ones, narrow ones, stations with 
only one porter, stations with no porter at all, and so on. 
But all stations have one feature in common—platforms.’ 
Indeed it is fairly safe to say that without them a railway 
station would be nowhere. The purpose of these platforms, 
you see, is to get engine-drivers to stop their trains there; 
I don’t mean that all trains stop when they see a platform, 
or that all trains don’t stop when they don’t see them, but 
unless there is a platform it doesn’t count as stopping. 

You will have noticed that there are at least two plat- 
forms to every station. Well, this is to make sure that 
your train goes from another platform from the one you 
are standing on, and two is the least number the, railway 
people can manage this with. You will have noticed too 
that there is a very slight gap between a platform and the 
train standing beside it. This gap is just wide enough for 
people to feel awfully afraid that one day they will fall 
down it, but narrow enough to make it very unlikely that 
they ever will. 
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The general make-up of a railway station is a booking- 
office, two or three garden seats painted dark-brown, some 
slot-machines and a sort of little raft on wheels. The most 
interesting point about a booking-office is human nature’s 
refusal to think of it as anything more than a hole, rounded 
at the top and covered in with glass or wire-netting. 
Although if cornered, human nature would admit that the 
hole is simply cut in the booking-office for the people inside 
to see the people outside, and that the booking-office itself 
is a room just like a proper room, with a fire and a calendar 
and sometimes tea-cups, yet this is a truth which human 
nature is not quite ready to assimilate into its everyday 
life. You can see people looking through the hole and 
trying to force themselves to believe that they are seeing 
a real room; but they don’t really think they are, any 
more than people looking into a room behind a shop think 
they can see a real piano. (Psychologists, by the way, 
classify this as the policeman’s helmet streak in human 
nature, that is, the inability to realize that a policeman 
is not actually joined to his helmet but takes it off when 
he gets home.) 

To go on to the slot-machines: the most interesting 
thing about them is that one of them is always a weighing- 
machine. No one knows why people waiting for a train 
should suddenly want to know how heavy they are; but 
they do. If they are waiting by themselves, there is a rule 
that they must weigh theniselves very casually, giving the 
impression that they just happened to be standing on 
the machine when they put the penny in the slot, and that 
they have hardly noticed what the hand went round to; 
but if there are two or three people in a party, then it 
counts as a joke and they don’t mind who sees them; that 
is, they hope everyone will. 

Now for the little raft on wheels. This is often used for 
sitting on, because people like sitting on something not 
made for sitting on, but it is meant for packing-cases and 
big square cardboard boxes; and I must mention that 
while people waiting for trains like guessing what is in a big 
squate cardboard box or a packing-case, especially if what 
is in it is printed outside, what they like best of all is 
a hamper they can see a live hen in. 

Of course there is usually a good deal more to a railway 
station than what I have described—refreshment-rooms, 
for instance, and bookstalls, and waiting-rooms. The point 
about a waiting-room is that it is indoors, but only just. 
The point about refreshment-rooms is that, while quite a 
lot of stations have them, people are always awfully surprised 
to see them; and people are always surprised too that in 
spite of all those jokes the sandwiches should still be kept 
under glass things shaped like bells. As for station book- 
stalls, what surprises people about these is that the man 
who keeps the bookstall should put all the dull magazines 
at the front of the counter; because everyone knows that 
the magazines in the front are the ones you are allowed to 
read without buying. Finally there is an awful lot of wood- 
work painted to look like milk chocolate, with toothed 
edges, and no one knows why. 

Now I want to say something about the people on a 
station platform. There are two kinds—people waiting to 
get on a train and people waiting for other people to get off 
a train, or, as it is called, meeting a train. It is moderately 
easy to tell the first kind from the second because the first 
kind has a suitcase and sometimes two or three friends 
grouped round, and the second kind has no hat. Also the 
two kinds have different expressions. People waiting to 








get on trains look ordinary if they are alone, and a bit 
dramatic if they are not; but people meeting trains look 
as if they were getting quite excited about something they 
know isn’t really worth getting excited about—the sort of 
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“ My idea is to cut off their retreat right here.” 


look, in fact, that you see on the face of anyone waiting to 
meet anyone anywhere. 

It is rather significant of something that, while it is not 
unusual, or wasn’t once, for newspapers to have pictures of 
someone waiting for a train and sitting on a suitcase, in real 
life people practically never sit on a suitcase, because they 
are afraid of bending it. It is true that people sometimes 
kick their suitcases while they are talking, or they bend 
down and pick them up and put them down a few inches 
away, or they even move them half-way up the platform 
and back again; but this is all. And it is fairly significant 
also, though again I can’t pin down what of, that people 
who want to ask a porter or a guard about their train 
should have only one way of beginning to ask him—that 
is, by standing where they think he will see them and 
dodging about till he does. 

Nearly everyone ona railway station platform thinks that 
trains are rather nice, and that it is rather jolly that railway 
engines are called King Arthur or The Duke of Wellington 
and that men really do go round with a hammer and tap the 
wheels; and they like seeing an engine going through the 
station all by itself, with no train on, and they like it even 
better when it goes through with no train on and backwards. 
So there is always something to interest them. But for 


excitement they have to rely mainly on recognizing someone 
they saw on the platform of the last station they changed at, 
which is exciting because it is such a coincidence; or getting 
out of the way of those luggage-trucks steered by porters, 
which is even more exciting for people, because their 
reasons have never been able to persuade their instincts 
that the porter is not aiming at them. 


Simple Way Out 
Extract from the rules of a local trade association:— 


“The membership of Associate Members shall lapse on the ter- 
mination of the present state of emergency. The date of such 
termination shall be fixed by a General or Special Meeting of 
ordinary Members.” 


° °o 


Entertainment for the Troops 
Poster outside the E.N.S.A. Headquarters, Drury Lane Theatre:— 


“Come the three corners of the World in arms, 
And we shall shock them.” 
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EARING a sound like muffled 
cart-wheels, I rubbed away a 
patch of frost and looked out 

of the window. ’tsiguy was in a hurry. 
He was hurtling down the hillside, 
dodging trees and rocks, in a sort 
of slalom race against time, his skis 
rumbling at every turn he made on the 
hard uneven snow. Disdaining the 
gate, he disappeared for a moment 
behind the drift-covered fence, then 
shot into view over the top of it, turned 
in mid-air and landed with a thud 
on the snowbank under the window. 
Small boys are not affected by ordinary 
physical laws, or every single joint in 
his spine must have been shattered. I 
opened the door to him. 

“Hullo, ’tsiguy,” I said. 
the fire?” 

He took off his skis and thrust them 
upright into the snow. “N’y a point 
de feu, m’sieu,” he replied breathlessly, 
“but we ’ave jus’ ’eard from ’poléon, 
an’ I ’ave come to tell you the news. 
*E ’as been made a corporal, m’sieu. 
C’est bon, ca, no?” 

“Tt’s very good,” I said. ‘‘Come in 
and tell me all about it.” 

He clattered in behind me and 
swung himself up on to the table. 
(Madeleine, the cocker spaniel, has 
installed her latest family in the wood- 
box, so his usual seat was taken.) 

‘* T ’ave to take it to M’sieu le Curé 
when I ’ave read it to you, m’sieu, an’ 
then Tante Cloutier ’as to see it, an’ 
Papa Painchaud an’ Uncle Ba’tis’ 
Lallemont an’ M’sieu Lemaitre,” he 
said, fishing out a battered envelope 
from among the miscellaneous contents 
of his mackinaw pocket and swinging 
his sturdy young legs backwards and 
forwards in his excitement. 

‘tsiguy’s big brother, Corporal 
Napoléon Bilodeau, as he must hence- 
forth be called, has a wide public. His 
views on England, where he now is, 
and about the conduct of the war are 
quoted as authoritative statements here 
in Ste. Rosalie, and even as far afield 
as Labelle, two stations up the line. 

‘“‘Chére famille,” began ’tsiguy, his 
forehead puckered in a deep frown of 
concentration (you have to concen- 
trate when translating “poléon into 
English), “I ’ope you are all as well 
at ‘ome as I am ’ere. We ‘ave move’ 
since the las’ time I wrote, an’ my 
address is now: 


““Where’s 


MALPLAQUET BARRACKS, 
BorsuHor, 
ANTS. 


(Ants is short for ’ampshire. They 
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News from Napoleon 


‘ave a lot of names like that in England 
so you mus’ not be surprised at this.) 
You will be glad to ’ear that I ’ave 
been given another chevron, so I am 
now corporal plein, instead of jus’ 
lance-corporal. It does not sound as 
good, but it is more important. When 
Le Capitaine Archambaud ’as tol’ me, I 
asked ’im if I should ’ave any more pay. 
’E said nex’ month, maybe. I ’ope so. 

We ’ave met some of the Frangais 
Libres. They are nice fellows, but their 
accent is terrible. They mus’ be very 
ignorant, because they ’ave never even 
’eard of Ste. Rosalie, an’ they think it 
snows all the year roun’ in Montréal. 
We ’ave ’ad a lot of snow ’ere las’ 
week, an’ we ’ave ’ad to dig our way 
out of the barracks. The nex’ day it 
’as rained, an’ the snow ’as all melted, 
anyway, so we shall not be in such a 
big ’urry another time. Yesterday 
the sun was shining, but to-day it 
is snowing an’ raining, both. The 
English soldiers say it is not usually 
like this, but they always say that 
about the weather over ’ere. I am 
getting more used to England now, 
but I still think they ’ave a lot of funny 
ideas. You can smoke in the cinemas, 
but they do not like it if you chew 
tobacco. Everything shuts on Sundays, 
except the taverns. They ’ave very 
small fields on the farms, an’ the 
farmers all say they are very poor, but 
they do not look like it. The cows are 
bigger an’ fatter than ours, the ’orses 
also. 











“ May I ask whether you are speaking 
as a ratepayer, a member of the Home 
Guard, or merely as Lord Crumley, Lord 
Crumley?” 
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We ’ave played the ’Amilton ‘Igh- 
landers at ’ockey las’ Saturday in 
London. One of them ’as trip’ Armand 
Pelletier with ’is ’ockey stick, an’ 
Armand ’as jumped on ’im, but before 
’e could do anything an air-raid ’as jus’ 
started, so we ’ope to finish the game 
another time. 

We ’ave not seen any Allemands yet. 
Georges Duchesne ‘as been going 
aroun’ saying there are none, an’ 
that the war is just an excuse for 
Le Capitaine Archambaud to get away 
from ’is wife! 

I am taking a course now, an’ if I 
pass the examen at the end of it they 
are, maybe, going to make me a 
sergeant, so wish me luck. 

More nex’ week. 

Your devoted son an’ brother, 
NAPOoLton.” 


“Well, ’tsiguy,” I said, “he seems 
to be doing alright for himself.” 

“Qui, m’sieu,” replied ’tsiguy, “trus’ 
*poléon for that. What do you think 
the course will be about, this time, 
m’sieu ?” 

We have heard strange things about 
the lectures arranged for the Canadian 
forces. They have ranged over a wide 
and diverse selection of subjects, from 
English Pronunciation to Tropical 
Hygiene (given to the 122nd Regiment 
just before they were ordered to 
Iceland). 

“Oh, tactics, I expect, ’tsiguy,” I 
said, “‘and strategy.” 

“What is the difference, m’sieu?” 

I am not very clear about that, 
myself, but I had to attempt an 
explanation. 

“In warfare,’ I said weightily, 
“roughly speaking, tactics is what 
you do and strategy is how you do 
it.” 

He looked a trifle mystified. 

‘“’Ow do you mean, m’sieu?” 

“Well, supposing I am hunting a 
moose, and he gets into a thick patch 
of bush. I cannot get a good shot at 
him, can 1?” 

“No, m’sieu.” 

“So I decide to drive him out into 
the open. That’s tactics.” 

“Oui, m’sieu.” 

“In order to do that, I circle round 
behind him, and try to scare him so 
that he will run. That is strategy.” 

A broad grin was slowly spreading 
across his face. 

“T see what you mean, m’sieu,” he 
said, “‘but you ’ad better get somebody 
to explain it to the moose before you 
try it.” 
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“To Make a Long Story Short...” 


S the one and only witness of the 
A actual landing of the magnetic 
though misguided sea-mine, 
Kelly-the-Talk, whose nickname was 
not bestowed on him for nothing, came 
into his own. And when the first city 
reporter hurled himself from a hired 
car and begged him for the full story 
he was ready and willing to oblige. 
“Tell it in your own words,” the 
stranger suggested, quite unnecessarily ; 
and without any further delay the 
eye-witness began. 

“To make a long story short,” he 
said with apparent sincerity, “I was 
puttin’ out the black cow that mornin’, 
an’ no great hurry upon aither of us, an’ 
all of a sudden she tossed up her head 
an’ gev a snoort, an’ when I looked up 
I seen the big enormous thing comin’ 
down an’ the dhrapery flyin’ out above 
it. I think it was green, no less nor, an’ 
when it plopped down upon me own bit 
of a field where the black cow does 
be all day, I seen it for a class of a 
monsthrous big barrel, an’ only for the 
cow givin’ me the hint, it might just as 
well have lit upon me head, an’ me 
thinkin’ no harm. 

“** As sure as man,’ I says to meself, 
‘there will a door open now in the 
side of it an’ a fella get out wid one 
of them wirelesses. So I sted where 
I was, an’ me two eyes was on sticks 
to see what size of a lad would it 
be that thravelled in a yoke like that, 
for it was a most commodious utensil, 
right enough. So I watched it for up to 
an hour, an’ then I went up to it an’ 
I hot it two skelps wid the stick 
I had. ‘Come on out, whoever you 
are,’ I says, ‘for there’s no addition in 
hidey-holin’ in there.’ 

“An’ when I heard nothin’ I went 
dowh to Father Nolan an’ he sent 
down for the Civic Guards to come, 
be telephone, an’ when they kem 
they gev one look at the affair an’ 





sent off for the military, for they 
said a thing like that was more in 
the line of sojers. An’ as soon as 
th’experted officer seen it I heard him 


tellin’ the Sergeant that it was one of 


them magnetic mines that should have 
fell into the say but was in the little 
field be mistake. ‘There’s enough 
badness in that,’ he says, ‘to blow up 
the whole entire navy of Eire if so be it 
hot up agint aither of them.’ An’ he 
was fit to be tied when he seen the 
black cow goin’ around it be bounces an’ 
shakin’ the head, an’ he let a roar at 
her. ‘The two of ye has horns right 
enough,’ he says, ‘but God help you 
if you were to come to conclusions wid 
that one’s stick-outs,’ says he, ‘for 
that’s where the milk shortage would 
begin round here, for there wouldn’t 
be a cow left for twenty miles or 
more.’ An’ he bid me to put her back 
in the shed, an’ that was aisier said nor 
done, an’ she only afther goin’ out at 
the time. 

‘An’ then I no more nor had her 
enticed inside till one of the sojers 
kem an’ bid me to take her out agen 
an’ to dhrive her to the top of the hill 
an’ to keep her there until afther the 
bust-up. An’ what’s more, I was to 
open the three windas of me house 
before I went, an’ the door as well, for 
fear they might oppose the blasht in 
anny way. But sure there was only one 
of them windas that’d open at all, an’ 
when the Sergeant come in to ax why 
was they shut still, he said mebbe it 
would be all as one as good if the glass 
was blew out of them an’ some air was 
blew in. So I wrostled wid them no 
more, only off up the hill, meself an’ 
the black cow, an’ be the time we got 
up to the top we was both bet, but 
we'd never get around it at all on 
account of the hip of the bog runnin’ 
up to where it is, an’ I wanted to be 
where I could see what the sojers was 








The Last Banana-Skin 


at an’ they erectin’ sandbags-on the 
top of the magnet mine for all they was 
worth. 

“So I sot down upon a lump of a 
rock, an’ the black cow was at me very 
back an’ her chawin’ the cud the same 
as if it was a day like anny other day. 

“An’ that was when I missed me ould 
pipe from me pocket an’ I knowed on the 
very minute that I must ha’ dhropped 
it when I sonsed down that time on the 
wet stone not far down. An’ I forgot 
all about why I was evicted the way I 
was, an’ down I started agen an’ the 
black cow behind me, for she was all 
for gettin’ back to her own field, the 
creature. An’ when I got to the flat 
stone an’ was rootin’ around for me 
pipe, she passed me an’ went on down 
another piece, an’ I never seen her, for 
I was altogether engrossed in what I 
was at. 

“An’ the next I knew I was flat 
upon me back at me own two feet, an’ 
the sky above me waltzin’ about like a 
merry widda, an’ one of the Guards was 
beside me givin’ out dog’s abuse to me 
for comin’ down before I was bid. 
‘Only for them sandbags,’ he says, 
‘you'd be shakin’ hands with Saint 
Pether this minute.’ 

“An’ when me head cleared I thought 
of the black cow, an’ look’d, she 
was leant up agen an ash-three an’ 
I knowed be her eyes that she didn’t 
reckanize me, but she overed it all 
right. We kem out of it well, thank 
God, an’ I got the pipe afther, but I 
don’t care if I never seen another of 
them magnet mines, for the seldomer 
the welcomer.” 

At this point the city reporter, who 
had tried to interrupt once or twice, 
but without success, got up and moved 
dazedly towards the waiting car; then 
leaned from the window to watch the 
arrival of another newspaper man, who 
approached the one and only eye- 
witness in a business-like way. 

“Tell me exactly what you saw, 
Mr. Kelly,” he said, briskly, and the 
opening prelude floated across the road. 

“To make a long story short .. .” 
began Kelly-the-Talk. 


Having been told of these interviews, 
Father Nolan searched his morning 
paper for the result, and at last he 
found it at the end of a more or less 
official report of the dropping on to 
neutral territory of the misguided mine. 
“Mr. Ketiy,” he read, “REPORTED 
THE MATTER TO THE CIVIC GUARDS 
AND WAS KNOCKED OUT BY THE 
CONCUSSION.” D. M. L. 
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The Ghost Chase 


HAT sight is this? ... 
dazzling snow, 

Cold as a shroud beneath the sky, 

Swoop into view the valley through 

Fox, horsemen, hounds—but not 





O’er 









in ery! 
Hulla! 


Reynard himself, muzzle to brush, 
Is whiter than the crystal track 


Hullo! Hulla-hoo! 

















He races over in the hush 
Of woods that cast no rumour \_ 


back. 







The silent hounds are white as he; 
Huntsman and horse—no scarlet 








theirs; 
No fleck, mark, dapple, or spot to 


see, 
White as the North—horses and 


mares. 


They swoop as in a dream—no stir, 
No hoof -fall, music, tongue or 
steel— 
Swift as a noiseless scimitar 
Cutting the snows the winds congeal. 


O dove-like 


“es - = 
CFG ee 
ani 
Now they are gone. 
' 
yews! 
All motionless 


O sleep-still vale! 
lies 
The tranquil pasture of the snows, 
Beneath the blue of arctic skies! 
Hulla’! Hullo! Hulla-hoo! 
W. DE La M. 
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Little Talks 


’ ALLO! 
"Allo! 
Allo! 

Allo ! 

Do not continue to say “’Allo!” 
Announce your identity. Here is 
Adolf, the Fuehrer. 

"Allo ! 

"Allo! 

*Allo ! 
"Allo! 

*Allo!—Himmel, do not even the 
telephones work in your country? 
What is that buzzing noise? ‘Allo! 
And do not keep letting off crackers in 
my ear! ’Allo! 

*Allo! Here is Benito, Fuehrer. 

"Allo. That is better. Are you 
Postmaster-General, by any chance, 
as well as everything else? 

Yes, Fuehrer. 

Then that explains all. 

I am sorry, Fuehrer 

Mein Fuehrer. 

I beg your pardon ? 

I said, “Mein Fuehrer.” Get me? 

Really, Adolf, a joke’s a joke, but 

Mein Fuehrer—or I ring off. 

I am sorry, mein Fuehrer, if your 
tron sangfroid has, for a moment, 
been impaired by our absurd telephone 


Here is Benito, the Duce. 








system. 

That is better. Well, what’s the 
news? How is the great Italian 
Empire ? 

Fuehrer ! 


Mein Fuehrer. 

Mein Fuehrer, with iron determina- 
tion we confront the future. 

Mein Gott ! Of all the incompetent 
boobies! What made you stumble into 
Greece like that ? 

I wanted to show you what I could do. 

Well, what can you do? Nero 
fiddled while Rome was burning. You 
can’t even do that. 

Rome is not burning, mein Fuehrer. 

Well, it dam soon will be. At the 
rate you’re getting rid of your Empire, 
either the Greeks or the British will be 
in Rome by April. 

Mein Fuehrer will prevent that. 

There are some fools nobody can 
help. I believe if I gave you Tunis, 
Corsica, and Nice you’d lose them 
within a week. Ribbentrop and I 
Allo? 

’Allo ! I am listening, mein Fuehrer. 

Ribbentrop and I were discussing 
you the other day. Of course, he thinks 
youre a pathological case—the endo- 
crine glands, or something 

I am not much interested in the 
opinions of Herr von Ribbentrop. 

Oh? Well, that will come. And 
don’t interrupt. We were wondering 
whether there’d ever before been a 
case of an Empire-builder who began 
by losing most of what he had already ? 
I mean 

You forget my Abyssinia, Fuehrer. 

I should forget it too, if I were 
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you. The Abyssinians won’t. No, but 
seriously, it 7s an interesting specula- 
tion, don’t you think? I mean, most 
of them lose everything in the end, 
as the English will. And, of course, 
Napoleon went to pieces. But he had 
a good run. They generally begin 
by backing a winner or two. Now, 
you 

I am surprised, mein Fuehrer, that 
you speak of Napoleon. 

Why not? Not a bad little fellow 
at all. A failure, of course. A flash in 
the pan. But he worried the English, 
as I am doing, and 

And talked about invading them. And 
died about your age. How old are you, 
mein Fuehrer ? 

No impertinence, please, Finito! 

I beg your pardon ? 

Granted. 

But what did you call me, mein 
Fuehrer ? 

You heard. D’you know what they 
call you in England? The Top Wop. 
Pardon me, Duce, but this makes me 
laugh. 

Top Wop? I do not understand this. 

Haven’t you got a word “‘uvoppo” 
—meaning “worthless” ? 

There is some such slangy expression 
in the low parts of Naples. 

Pardon, Duce, but again I laugh. 

It cannot be said that the English 
treat you with great reverence, mein 
Fuehrer. 

But they fear me. 

I am told, not so. They laugh all the 
time. Even they have made a joke of 
your terrible word “blitz.” 

Nonsense! Every time I make a 
speech they shake in their shoes and 
rush into the Underground Railway. 

No, Adolf-— 

Don’t call me Adolf. 

No, mein Fuehrer. They shake, but 
not in their shoes. They shake all over, 
which is the English way of laughing. 

I say, Musso, are you serious ? 

I have it from a head-waiter who has 
recently returned to take charge of my 
Albanian Army. 

But Ribbentrop told me 

Herr Ribbentrop was always wrong 
about the English. 

I must speak to Ribbentrop about 
this. To be laughed at by the English 
is the most offensive thing. 

And the most dangerous. They say 
you are a bore, mein Fuehrer. 











What! Me a_ bore! Himmel! 
Himmler! ’Allo! ’Allo! 
*Allo! 


’Allo! Are you there, Finito? 

Allo ! Do not shout so, mein Fuchrer! 
You have knocked over the telephone and 
two silver photograph-frames, portraits 
of the Duce. 

Tell me, what else do the English 
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“I’m just going to take up one of these ‘Tomahawks,’ Corporal.” 


say about me? Ribbentrop says most 
of them have a secret weakness for me. 

They discuss what they will do with 
you after the war. 

“Do with me?” With me? They 
will line the streets and say “Heil 
Hitler!” I shall address their Parlia- 
ment from the Speaker’s Chair, and 
they will say “Heil Hitler” all the 
time. Always they will say “Heil 
Hitler!” The British baby, when it 
Opens its degraded eyes, will say “ Heil 
Hitler!” All day their aeroplanes will 
write “Heil Hitler!” on the sky. They 
will paint “Heil Hitler!” on the Dome 
of St. Paul’s. 

You seem to be a man of one idea, 
mein Fuehrer. The English, I under- 
stand, have several other ideas. 

What ideas have they, Finito ? 

Most of them have given up the idea 
of hanging you. 

Oh, really ? 

It would be too much like fun for you, 
they say. Nor do many of them still 
think of carting you round England in 
a cage and exhibiting you at country 
fairs and circuses. 

But Ribbentrop has not this idea 
mentioned at all! 

No matter. I told you, it’s off now. 

Off ? 

Forgotten. 

That is good. 

But there is a worse plan still. 

Worse? What could be worse? 
They would not torture me? 

Oh, no. This is a plan for me as well 
as you, mein Fuehrer. 


What? They mention me in the 
same plan as you, Finito ? 

Worse. In the same cell. 

Cell? You and me? Mein Gott. 

They think that, having had so many 
conversations and conferences at which 
“perfect accord” and “mutual esteem” 
were established, we should like to go on 
talking together after the war. And they 
think they would like to hear what we say 
to each other. 

How so? 

Microphones in the cell. Relays by 
the B.B.C. and so on. Otherwise we shall 
be well treated. 

Otherwise! 

This will be trying for you, no doubt, 
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mein Fuehrer. But for me there will be 
consolation. I shall always enjoy to hear 
the reflections of mein Fuehrer on the 
invasion of England, on the decadence of 
the Democracies, on the collapse of the 
United States, on the unimportance of sea 
power, on his entry into London on 
August 15th, 1940, on 

Be silent, Finito! 

I shall, no doubt, be silent most of the 
time—as most of your companions have 
to be: but 

One more word, Duce ! 

But I shall think a lot— Allo ? ’ Allo ? 
"Allo? Exchange ! Switchboard ! 











Duce, the subscriber appears to have 
replaced the receiver. 
Surprising. Never mind. 
A. ?. Bi. 
° ° 


The Promise of the Seasons 
N OON wax, moon wane, 


Summer will come again, 
Flowers and sun she’ll bring, 
Fair skies and everything 

Bright in her train. 


Tide ebb, tide flow, 

Let writhing Europe know 
Time and our arms will free 
All from their misery, 

All from their foe. 


°o ° 


Balkan Diplomacy 


“Appeasement is when you walk on my 
foot and IJ apologise.” 
Schoolboy’s Definition. 


° °o 


“SHavine Cur spy ORDER” 
Heading in “ Daily Mail.” 


Our barber had better not try it. 
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Snow 


. SEE,” said Sapper Sympson, 
looking rather gloomily from the 
windows of our hut, “that it has 

started to snow again. And to-morrow 

our squad will have to march through 
the village on the way to the rifle- 
range.” 

Sapper Ainsbody asked him what 
there was to worry about in such a 
prospect. 

“You’re new, of course,” said 
Sympson, in the patronizing tone 
always adopted by old stagers of two 
months’ service, ““so you were not 
here last time we had snow. Our way 
through the village takes us past the 
elementary school, and the children, 
who never seem to do any work, are 
invariably in the playground. A squad 
of soldiers marching staidly past is 
too tempting a mark. Last time, both 
going and coming, we were subjected 
to an intensive barrage of snowballs 
that soaked us to the skin, and of 
course the presence of the Corporal 
prevented us from answering their fire.” 

“Didn’t they hit the Corporal at 
all?” asked Ainsbody. 

“Once or twice, but mostly he was 
able to dodge. We, of course, had to 





march erect and in order. If the snow 
lies 1 am afraid we are in for a similar 
experience to-morrow.” 

At breakfast, however, Sympson 
told us that all would be well. 

“T happened to be in the village last 
night,” he said, ‘“‘and I looked into 
Shagwell’s for an ounce of tobacco. 
Young Willie Shagwell, who is a 
prominent gang-leader in the village 
school, happened to serve me, and I 
approached him on the subject of the 
snowballing. First of all I pointed out 
that it was ungrateful of him and his 
friends to assail their brave defenders.” 

“What was his reaction?” I asked 
doubtfully. 

“ He laughed rather rudely, and said 
that from the look of us he hoped the 
village wouldn’t have to rely on our 
efforts in the event of an invasion. So 
I appealed next to his sporting instinct. 
I said that snowballing soldiers on the 
march was like shooting sitting hens. 
He said that he was glad I knew what 
we looked like.” 

“Rather crude.” 

“He is a crude lad. So I played 
my last card, jettisoning sentiment 
and putting the matter on a strictly 
business footing. I said that I would 
give him half-a-crown if he and his 
friends would allow the squad to pass 


unscathed and direct their snowballs 
exclusively at Corporal Woolhead. 
‘Which is Corporal Woolhead?’ he 
asked. So I told him that he could not 
possibly mistake the Corporal, as he 
did not march with the squad, but 
swaggered along by the side shouting 
occasional incomprehensible orders in 
a coarse and raucous voice.” 

We gazed at Sympson in admiration, 
and his suggestion that a collection 
should be taken to reimburse him for 
his capital expenditure met with a 
more enthusiastic response than could 
reasonably have been expected on a 
Friday. Never has the squad fallen in 
with greater agility than that morning. 
We marched smartly towards the 
village, and as we entered the High 
Street glances of ecstatic expectation 
were exchanged. 

“Halt!” said Corporal Woolhead. 
“T’m just going to pop in here to buy 
some soap. You can take my place, 
Sapper Sympson, and march the squad 
on just past the school.” 

Even our sympathy for Sympson 
as he endured the shattering barrage 
a couple of minutes later could not 
restrain our admiration for Willie 
Shagwell’s generalship. Not a single 
soldier except Sympson received even 
an indirect hit. 
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A ROMAN TRIUMPH 


“And thine the wheels of triumph 


Which with their laurelled train 
Move slowly up the shouting streets 





To Jove’s eternal fane.” 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


N° less than half a mile of Winceyette was dispatched by Mr. Punch’s 
Comforts Fund to a town attacked recently by the enemy, and soon 
willing hands were making it into night-wear and shirts. In a short 
while women and children whose homes and everything they possessed 
had disappeared in a single night-raid were snuggling down to bed in 
warm new things. 


Every day this work goes on, thanks to the kind readers of PUNCH, 
but it obviously cannot continue without increased funds. Apart from 
civilian necessities there remains a constant demand on behalf of all the 
Services—especially amongst the men whose duty lies in exposed situations 
—for Balaclava helmets, gloves, mittens, woollen waistcoats, and the like. 
If you have helped us with contributions already will you please help us 
again? If this is your first introduction to the Fund will you please 
become a subscriber? Donations will be gratefully acknowledged by 
Mr. Punch at PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, March 18th.—House of Lords: 
Statement on Milk Supplies. 
House of Commons: Army, Air 
and (nearly) Navy Estimates are 
discussed. 


Wednesday, March 19th. — House of 
Commons: Debate on Ministry of 
Works and Buildings. 


Thursday March 20th.—House of Com- 
mons: Ladies’ Day. 


Tuesday, March 18th.—There was an 
atmosphere of rather sad, sympathetic 
admiration when Mrs. BEATRICE RaTH- 
BONE was formally introduced as the 
new Member for Bodmin, in place of 
her husband, Flying-Officer JOHN 
RATHBONE, who went out one night 
on duty only a few weeks ago . . . and 
did not return. 

As she stood at the Bar, the severity 
of her mourning relieved only by the 
wings of the R.A.F. in diamonds on 
her left lapel, it was melancholy to 
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A PEEP AT THE FUTURE 


“Time could be wisely spent on thinking 
ahead.”"—Mr. Gzorcze Hicks on Post-War 
Britain. 


realize that her very presence there 
meant that the life of her gallant 
young husband had been snuffed out, 
that he would no more contribute to 
the debates those thoughtful, attrac- 
tively impetuous speeches of which he 
was a master. 

How proud he too had been of those 
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wings! How proud he would have been 
to see his American-born wife take her 
seat in the historic home of the Mother 
of Parliaments! 

Pulling herself together with an 
obvious’ effort, Mrs. RATHBONE 
marched, unsmiling, with quiet dignity, 
to the Table, took the oath, signed the 
Roll, and was presented to the Deputy 
Speaker. The whole House permitted 
itself one low rumble of cheers. 

Mr. Wi~i1AM GALLACHER, unique 
among Communists in possessing a 
sense of humour (and a good one too) 
scored neatly off the Secretary of State 
for Scotland, asking if the Secretary 
of State would make inquiry into the 
circumstances in which much of the 
land of Scotland had passed into the 
hands of its present owners, with a 
view to bringing the land into the 
fullest measure of cultivation. 

The Secretary of State replied, 
apparently with complete innocence, to 
the effect that the origin of land 
ownership didn’t seem to have much 
relation to its fertility. 

But then Mr. GALLACHER gravely 
wanted to know whether the Minister 
was prepared to look into an investiga- 
tion made by “a Mr. Thomas John- 
stone” which found that the land was 
acquired by “theft, rapine and murder.” 

Mr. Secretary THoMAS JOHNSTONE 
was not amused at this unexpected 
raking up of his previous (political) 
convictions. 

Sir THomas Moore had some sting- 
ing remarks to make on the subject of 
the Government’s neglect of Scottish 
bees. Fairly snorting with good- 
humoured rage, Sir THoMAS complained 
that bees were still classed with white 
mice when it came to doling out food 
for pets. They provided valuable war- 
time (and peace-time) food—“I mean 
honey from the bees,” he explained 
hastily, lest anyone should think that 
he advocated mousse of mouse as a 
new dish. 

Mr. CHAPMAN answered his first 
question as Assistant Postmaster- 
General, and won loud cheers by 
speaking so that all could hear and 
understand him. Right Hon. and 
Inaudible Gentlemen, sitting by his 
side, looked resentful at this break with 
Ministerial tradition, but the rest of 
the House warmly appreciated it. 

Captain CUNNINGHAM-REID inquired 
whether the Prime MINISTER would 
forbid Ministers, senior officers and 
Civil Servants to waste their valuable 
time in attending public banquets. 
Mr. ATTLEE (in the absence of Mr. 
CHURCHILL, who was making an 
historic speech at the Pilgrims’ 
luncheon to the new United States 
Ambassador, Mr. J. G. WINANT) replied 
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that the Prime Minister did not 
think such instructions necessary. 
The House passed on to consider 
once more the Army Estimates. Mr. 
BELLENGER, speaking of the way in 
which soldiers and A.R.P. workers 
worked side by side, delighted the 
House by coining the inadvertent but 





A CUT IN THE CATERING 


Lorp WooLton 


apt phrase: ‘They work shoulder to 
soldier.” He wanted higher pay for all 
ranks. 

Captain Davip MaraeEsson, the 
War Minister, sat without sustenance 
(except perhaps mental, moral and 
spiritual) through a longish debate, 
and rose with a vast sheaf of notes to 
reply to the omnifarious points always 
raised on the estimates. After his 
formal and conscientiously prepared 
oratory of a few days before, in present- 
ing the estimates, his winding-up 
speech had a pleasant air of informal 
raciness and even colloquialism. 

He suggested, for instance, that 
complaining Mr. GEOFFREY MANDER 
should have gone to him privately and 
told him that the subject of complaint 
was ‘a bit over the odds.” Mr. 
ManDER looked as if he did not even 
know what the term meant. 

Then Captain MarceEsson assured 
Miss Warp that he would “come 


clean” about anything that he found 
to be wrong in the War Office, includ- 
ing waste. There was waste, so there! 

Deeply moved by this frank and 
open confession, Miss WarD explained 
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GEow 


Ethelred the Unready embarrasses his army by arriving punctually on the battlefield. 


compassionately that the complaints 
referred to times before the present 
Minister took over. 

Sir Henry Morris-Jones and Major 
Goronwy OwEN pleaded with Celtic 
fervour for the drafting of Welshmen 
to Welsh units. The Minister promised 
to look into the matter and do what he 
could. He also hinted that officers’ pay 
and allowances were under considera- 
tion, but carefully added that he did 
not want to raise false hopes. 

Then the Navy Estimates were 
called, and Sir VicroR WARRENDER, 
Financial Secretary to the Admiralty, 
moved up into the dock with an 
apprehensive look at the Opposition 
Inquisition. But the House paid the 
tribute of contented silence to the 
Silent Service, and Sir Victor left the 
dock smiling happily and without a 
stain on his oratorical character. 

The Air Estimates brought from Mr. 
GARRO-JONES a plea for that vitally 
important poor relation of our glorious 
Air Force, the Observer Corps. There 
they are, spread over the entire 
country, watching ceaselessly day and 
night, but without uniforms, arms, 
pensions, allowances, even status. This 





said Mr. GARRO-JONES, to the cheers of 
mingled astonishment and sympathy 
of the rest of the House, simply was 
not good enough. 

The astonishment gained ascendency 
when Mr. Garro-JONES was under- 
stood to suggest that the hefty he-men 
of that Corps should be attired in 
A.T.S. uniforms. 

Members had visions of a sort of 
British Evzone Corps. 





OUR BACK BENCH WHO’S WHO 


Mr. I. C. HANNAH 


But the speaker explained that he 
meant that the khaki cloth normally 
used for the feminine garments might 
be diverted to the use of the O.C. 

Mr. MANDER chipped in again with 
a suggestion that the R.A.F. should 
serve notice on the Nazis that they 
intended, at given times and dates, to 
bomb aeroplane factories in France. 
This suggestion, reminiscent of the 
spectacular defiances of an EpGaR 
WALLACE crook, made the House 
chuckle. A further suggestion of his 
that the R.A.F. should “give the 
enemy hell” day and night gained 
wholehearted approval. 

Much of the subsequent debate 
revolved around Lord BEAVERBROOK, 
Minister of Aircraft Production, whom 
all agreed to be a most remarkable man, 
but not all were at one in looking on as 
an equally remarkable Minister. How- 
ever, his Lordship’s able Under- 
Secretary, Colonel LLEWELLIN, de- 
fended his chief with fire and con- 
viction, and all ended well. 

In the Lords, Lord Wootton, 
Minister of Food, announced that 
everyone would be required to have a 
milkless day each week—to cut down 
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consumption of milk by one-seventh. 
All, that is, except expectant and 
nursing mothers, young children, and 
the sick. 

Wednesday, March 19th.—Colonel 
MoorE-BRABAZON gave a new glamour 
to those ‘Not For Public Use”’ notices 
one sees on railway carriage windows. 
It may be assumed, when one of these 
is posted, that the carriage is about to 
be used by one of the following: an 
infectious disease carrier, a corpse, a 
high Service official, a lunatic, a 
convict, or a Cabinet Minister. 

Mr. TINKER complained that he 
recently saw a carriage reserved for 
“a Lord,” and alleged some kind of 
trickery. But Mr. LerEcu, ever 
solicitous for the troubles of the 
railway officials, asked how they were 
expected to distinguish between the 
persons on the list as if it mattered. 

The PosTMASTER -GENERAL  an- 
nounced that the biggest parcel that 
could be sent through the post was six 
feet long and six feet in combined 
girth and length. So it looks as if the 
R.A.F. will have to continue their 
practice of delivering their presents to 
Germany by hand. 

Then Mr. Grorcr Hicks, of the 
Ministry of Works and _ Buildings, 
laboured through a speech of astonish- 
ing range, dealing mainly with what is 
to happen in times to come. 

The acid comment of one Member 
that the speech looked like going on 
until times HAD come was not com- 
pletely justified. It did end; but not 
before we had been given such fascina- 
ting glimpses of the mysteries of 
building as this: There are 16 or 17 
different sizes of bricks, and building 
is often held up on this account, even 
though, on a nearby field, there may be 
half a million bricks—of the wrong size. 
So there we are. 

The debate on bricks was a sedate 
affair, with nobody dropping any. 

Thursday, March 20th.—By arduous 
toil the lady Members had won to-day 
for a debate on ‘‘woman-power.” 

For the first forty minutes of the 
sitting not one of the thirteen lady 
Members was present in the Chamber. 
Mere males looked at each other won- 
deringly. Was it to be a boycott—or 
is it girlcott ? 

But no, in they came, all excited 
and ready for anything. Miss CazALET 
and Miss Warp carried red handbags, 
but it is understood that this was with- 
out political significance. 

Mr. R. AssHETON, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Labour, 
opened the discussion in a suitably 
apologetic manner, telling the House— 
which largely consisted of the thirteen 
lady Members—that the importance of 
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woman-power in the war effort had not 
been and would not be underestimated 
or overlooked. 

These honeyed words did not avert 
a major blitz from the lady Members, 
most of whom made speeches on one 
thing or another. 

Sir GEORGE SCHUSTER, who inter- 
vened in the debate, was rewarded 
with fierce glances. It was made pretty 
plain to him that this was a private 
fight and that anyone could not join in. 

Mr. Rosert Bootusy was “ordered 
to be in his place” on a future occasion 
to deal with an allegation that he 
had broken Parliament’s privilege by 
reported comments on a recent Select 
Committee inquiry into his conduct as 
a Member. 
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“Yes, Sir, genuine 
back of a drawer.” 
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TURN OUT YOUR CUPBOARDS 


Mr. Punch has received a letter from 
the Officer-in-Charge, Army Comforts 
Depot, who asks us to remember the 
soldiers stationed in lonely outposts far 
away from their headquarters. These 
men badly need games and sports gear; 
and any readers possessing spare sets 
of dominoes, draughts, chessmen with 
boards, jig-saws, or playing-cards, or 
mouth-organs or other musical instru- 
ments, or boxing-gloves, footballs or 
other sports gear, are asked to send 
them to The Officer-in-Charge, Army 
Comforts Depot, St. Mary’s Butts, 
Yeading, who will forward them to 
the men needing them most. 


4 
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pre-Woolton—I found them at the 
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The Notebooks of Elkin Doggerel 


JUST THAT 


I oncE heard a sailor describe how he was quite all right 
when he got back, there was nothing wrong with him at all, 
nobody would have known anything . . . only he put his 
name down in shorthand. Similarly I was quite all right, 
there was nothing wrong with me, and nobody (I believe) 
did notice anything; but it was a close call, for I was 
within an ace of giving my name as Broccoli Macchiavelli. 


THE GENTLE ART 


He doesn’t get letters or correspond. 
a missive he dispatches an epistle. 


When he receives 


COMMENT 

There seems to be an inexhaustible supply of simple 
people for cinema audiences: people kindly, gentle, easily 
surprised, with a limited range of emotions and just about 
as much money to spend as I have. Always when there 
has been occasion for me to watch on the screen a spectacle 
of appalling. violence and carnage or scarifyingly horrible 
brutality I have had just behind or beside or in front of me 
a stout, comfortable, homely woman who has been stung 
by it to observe “Tck, tck.” 


PORTRAIT SKETCH 


A man with the lowest forehead in my experience. 
Where his eyebrows reluctantly left off, his hair briskly 
began. 

SLUGGARD’S PROVERB 

Make for the hay while the sun shines. 


ONE LITTLE WORD 
I should more easily have been able to determine what 
he was talking about if I had heard exactly what standard 
it was he wanted raised. It may, of course, have been 
living; but I rather got the impression that it was revolt. 


ASTROLOGERS 


For people so concerned and knowledgeable about the 
future, they do harp with astonishing persistence on what 
they said two or three weeks ago. 


IMPRESSIVE THOUGHT 
Somebody else can always do it a little better. 
words, anything can be done. 


In other 


PALIMPSEST 

The mail these days looks far more entertaining before it is 
opened than it used todo. The most trivial and unwelcome 
communication acquires vague overtones of interest and 
charm when it is enclosed in an envelope laboriously 
patched up with stamp-paper and bearing the only half- 
obliterated legend Not to be Opened till Christmas or If Not 
Delivered Return to Borough Treasurer, Town Hall, Torquay. 


KEEP CRACKIN’ 

It is a cheering thought that however many there may 
be, the supply of Hitler doubles cannot be inexhaustible. 
All the assassins need do is persevere; and there is an 
inexhaustible supply of them. 


PAGING MR. J. W. DUNNE 


In the early part of 1938, Mr. X found himself saying in 
a dream an unintelligible sentence, so nonsensically 
ludicrous that he recorded it as a curiosity when he woke. 
The other day he turned up his 1938 notebook and found 
that he understood the sentence quite easily. It was: 
“The balloons are very high, they must have got the 
purple.” 


PROPORTION 


Unfortunately that old definition of genius as “‘one per 
cent. inspiration and ninety-nine per cent. perspiration” is 
apt to lead many people who believe only in majorities to 
think that ‘‘one per cent.” is practically the same as 
“none.” 


‘ 


RADIO DRAMA 


The trouble with it is that the characters have to spend 
so much time describing in detail what they are telling each 
other to look at. 


THE FAR-OFF HILLS ARE GREEN. 


When he retired and began to have his evening meal at 
home, Mr. X hired a man to sit a little way away facing the 
wall reading another copy of the evening paper, so that he 
could work up some interest in the headlines. 


CONVERSATION 


I passed a man and a woman standing together at a bus- 
stop. He was explaining, apparently to her enthralled 
interest, that when the bus came he would ask the conductor 
—‘‘T’ll ask him, see?’’—whether the bus was bound for 
the place they wanted to go to, and that if it was, they 
would get on. 


TABLEAU AT A BAR 
Three large pink chins and a dry sherry. R. 
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Desert Song 


OM, when in former days you drove around 
The countryside in solitary state, 
Often a strange albeit merry sound 
From that old crazy car would emanate. 


Above the rattle of a senile gear 

Was raised in song your manly baritone; 
A little flat it was in parts, I fear, 

But yet it had a sweetness of its own. 


“The Swanee River” echoed o’er the lea, 
Followed by “Take a Pair of Sparking Eyes”; 
That you would sing them Songs of Araby 
The village worthies learned with mild surprise. 


And now we wonder if, though clash and clank 
Smothered the beauty of your wild refrain, 
As you drove to Benghazi in your tank 
You sang those deathless ditties once again. 


A. W. B. 
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Times Aren’t What They Were. 


NCE upon yet another time 
there was a girl whose name 
was Bo-Peep—and she just had 

to remind herself that if she’d been 
born some years later, after all it might 
have been Sireen, or even Andersonette, 
and anyway we_all have our troubles. 

Not that hers ended there. 

She went and joined the Land Army, 
and after several farmers had ex- 
plained that, to their way of thinking, 
it stood to reason that a woman wasn’t 
as strong as a man, and you couldn’t 
put them to do the same things like, 
and anyway the missus was against 
girls wearing breeches—when all this 
had been said a good many times a 
farmer was at last discovered who was 
prepared to let her mind his sheep. 

Bo-Peep gradually became accus- 
tomed to life-in-the-raw and the ways 
of Mother Nature—which she rightly 
thought were wasteful, tediously repeti- 
tive, and in many ways objectionable 
—and she settled down in her billet. 
She even got used to the Welfare 
Worker popping in at all hours and 
asking questions and upsetting not 
only Bo-Peep’s own temper, but also 
that of the lady on whom she was 





billeted, so that it led to words as often 
as not. 

The sheep, however, were com- 
paratively easy to. get on with. 

Then, one day, a sheep that she 
didn’t much like just walked out on her 
—and all the others followed it. They 
showed tremendous esprit de corps, 
but when you’d said that, thought 
Bo-Peep, you’d said pretty well every- 
thing — except, indeed, some expres- 
sions that cannot be reproduced here. 

There wasn’t a thing for it but to go 
out, after the morning black-out and 
before the evening one, and look for 
them. 

And do you think she could find 
them ? 

Someone in the village started a 
rumour that some lambs’ tails had 
been seen in a wood, and Bo-Peep 
hadn’t been long enough on the land to 
know that some of the thinner kind of 
trees grow little tassels, rather like 
caterpillars, at the tips of their 
branches in February and March, and 
these are semi-officially called lambs’ 
tails. So she wasted half the day 


looking about her in this wood, and 
still couldn’t find the sheep. When a 


Special Constable explained to her that 
the lambs’ tails wouldn’t have any 
lambs at the other end of them, and 
they’d just been having a joke with 
her, like, Bo-Peep felt that even the 
W.V.S. would have been better. 

“Let ’em alone,” said the Special 
Constable quite kindly, “and they'll 
come home, as the old rhyme has it.” 

Bo-Peep, however, pointed out that 
alone and home wasn’t any sort of 
rhyme, old or new. 

She said this in such an acidulated 
way that the Special Constable told 
her to get on with the job by herself, 
and went off to look for the Rectory 
stirrup-pump that had been borrowed 
for a practice and never returned. 

Bo-Peep decided to return to her 
billet-—which was more easily said than 
done with all the sign-posts gone, but 
she found it in the end. 

Believe it or not, there were the 
sheep—who must have taken a short 
cut, not being dependent on sign-posts. 
In the midst of them, but recognizable, 
stood the Special Constable. 

“You will be reported,” he said, “for 
moving stock without a licence.” 


E. M. D. 
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“ Hullo !—notice anything about the railings?” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





“The Operation Dynamo” 


THAT was the code name at the Admiralty for the job of 
“lifting” the B.E.F. from Dunkirk. “Knowing some of the 
difficulties,” writes Mr. Joun MASEFIELD in T'he Nine Days 
Wonder (HEINEMANN, 3/6), “I should say that the Operation 
was the greatest thing this nation has ever done”; and 
his straightforward, quiet, restrained, day-to-day account of 
it in this short book is overwhelmingly impressive. Mr. 
MASEFIELD was always attracted by, and at his best when 
describing, a triumph of the human spirit over formidable 
odds, and here he deals with an immense achievement of 
which the mere recital is dramatic and moving—down to 
the little sum at the end which gives the total of men lifted 
and brought to England from Dunkirk alone during the 
operation: 316,663. On every page there are things one 
wants to quote, but let two brief extracts give a hint of the 
whole. On the ships: ‘‘On the Ist of June, one ship, crossing 
to Dunkirk, was six times attacked by dive-bombers. 
While alongside at the jetty, she was attacked again. On 
leaving, full of men, she was attacked twelve times, and so 
much damaged that she had to anchor for ninety minutes 
while she repaired her steam-pipes. During these ninety 
minutes she was attacked continuously. She then returned 
home. Yet under these conditions many ships made several 
trips.” And on the men who had been waiting for days in 
frightful conditions to be rescued—in the words of an eye- 
witness: “‘It was wonderful to see them at the end, almost 
dead-beat, but clean-shaven and some of them singing.” 


Light Blue Landscape 
One cannot pretend that Mr. JoHn STEEGMANN’s 
Cambridge (BatsrorD, 10/6) is quite so wise and witty as 
the Oxford volume in the same series; but its author is 
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inevitably offered the chance of a less qualified appreciation 
—and takes it. After a useful résumé of back numbers— 
with that particular tenderness for lay founders proper to 
a pronounced anti-clerical—Mr. STEEGMANN escorts you 
gallantly over Cambridge as it is before exhibiting the 
quintessence of Cambridge as it should be. Piously con- 
gratulating the University on having eluded the attentions 
of Big Business, with the result that its streets are those 
of a country market town and not reproductions of 
Hammersmith Broadway, he proceeds to appraise modern 
University buildings where the honours (and dishonours) are 
more fairly divided. Each seat of learning, for instance, has 
equipped itself with a library. The erection in the Broad 
obviously awaits a window-display of pink corsets; but its 
Cambridge fellow gives “the effect of a warehouse” and 
provides the ugliest of a mainly charming collection of 
photographs. On this vexed question of architecture the 
author soundly remarks that “‘some observance of tradition 
and some reference to the Humanities would not be 
altogether out of place.” 


Breaking Prairie 

Mr. CiypE Davis of Chad Hanna fame has produced an 
equally robust and much more shapely and spirited novel 
in Nebraska Coast (COLLINS, 9/6). The time is the ’sixties, 
and President LINcoLn is just elected when Jack Macdougall 
of York State, farmer and jack-of-all-trades, lets himself be 
lured West to the fat black earth and limitless opportunities 
of Nebraska. His elder son enlists to fight for the North 
before the party set out ‘“‘for Niagara Falls and the West” 
in an unaccustomed steam wagon; but “Mother” goes, and 
Clint (who tells the story), Eliza (Clint’s little sister), and 
Christine, his spinster aunt—the latter accompanied by the 
cherrywood table whose rapping keeps her in touch with 








“Of course I’// bring it back again.” 
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her departed fiancé. The newly-broken 
prairie fulfils its promise; but the feed- 
ing of freighters at a dollar a head pays 
better. And gargantuan meals of saler- 
atus biscuit, pork chops and water- 
melon pickle subsidize an Eden City 
gamble that ends happily—with Mayor 
Macdougall, owner of an hotel and an 
emporium, as Congressman-designate, 
and Aunt Christine sundered for ever 
by a new love and a new baby from 
the cult of the cherrywood table. 





Sergeant Lamb Proceeds. 


Sergeant Lams of the Ninth, whom 
Mr. Rospert GRAvEs introduced to 
present-day readers some months ago 
in the book of that name, now con- 
tinues and completes the story of 
his American campaigning in Proceed, 
Sergeant Lamb (METHUEN, 8/6). Much 
of the book is concerned with his 
escapes across country to New York: 
first from the Boston prison-camp 
where he was at the end of the first 
half of his story, later from the hospital 
at which he acted as surgeon for a time 
after the surrender at Yorktown, and 
from less comfortable jails. Sergeant 
Lamb of the Ninth was full of facts 
about conditions in the eighteenth- 
century Army; Proceed, Sergeant Lamb 
is crammed with equally fascinating 
and unfamiliar detail of life in America 
during the Revolution, from descrip- 
tions of the flora and fauna of Massa- 
chusetts and the Carolinas to economic 
reflections and an account of the situa- 
tion of the slaves. These two books 
give a remarkably full and interesting 
picture of a time and series of events 
about which the average English 
reader’s ignorance is considerable. They 
cannot be read as “easily” as modern 
fiction, because of the care and skill 
with which Mr. Graves _ imitates 
eighteenth-century narrative style; but 
they are very much more entertaining 
than unvarnished history, and quite 
equally full of authentic information. 


To and Fro and Back Again 


The title of Mr. Ertc LiInkLATER’s 
autobiography, 7’he Man on My Back 
(MAcMILLAN, 12/6), may baffle those 
who do not know the Norse proverb 
—‘“Bare is his back who has no 
brother”—but there is nothing else 
obscure in this tale of wanderings and 
adventure, written in prose as keen, 
clean and vigorous as the wind that blows through the 
Orkneys. He begins with an account of a boyhood (with 
no whiff of adolescent vapourings to spoil it) spent in the 
Northern Isles. He goes on to describe the last war in 
Flanders, with himself as “happy recruit,” his time at a 
Scottish University, his editorship of a Bombay paper, 
wanderings in India, Persia, Russia. We know the TCHEKOV 
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THE REFINING INFLUENCE OF WAR. 
The Victor. 


“Now I s’pose I Gor TO GIVE YOU FIRST AID.” 


F. H. Townsend, March 3lst, 1915 


phrase “‘We shall never get to Moscow”; well, Mr. Lryx- 
LATER thought he would never get from Baku, and the tale 
of how he did is worth reading. Next came America (where 
train-journeys seemed to breed stories), Bombay again, 
Cathay, Assam, with finally the Northern Islands at last to 
end a most readable, amusing and unconceited tale of part 
of a lifetime. 
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“How is it that you have never informed us in the Inspectors’ 
Department that you keep a bull?” 


The Champion 


of the battalion. I have mentioned 

the fact casually in my letters 
home, and the news has caused great 
astonishment. Colonel Hogg, when 
told about it, is reported to have said 
that the Army must have made a man 
of me after all. Swindleby, who had 
owed me five pounds for nearly a year, 
sent it to me by the next post with an 
apologetic letter. The Vicar wrote to 
ask me to become a vice-president of 
his Junior Boys’ Athletic Club. 

It all started one morning when we 
were sitting in the  barrack-room 
listening to a lecture by Corporal 
Woolhead on Anti-tank mines. By an 
oversight we had been treated to 
precisely the same lecture on the 


| AM middleweight boxing champion 


previous morning by Sergeant Badger, 
so that our attention had some excuse 
for wandering. Personally my mind 
was on my respirator-case. I was 
wondering whether the dried mud on 
the flap would pass for khaki, or 
whether it would be safer to wash off 
the mud and reveal the ink-stain 
underneath. Suddenly I noticed that 
Corporal Woolhead was looking at me 
questioningly. 

‘Sapper Conkleshill,” he said, “ what 
about you ?” 

Rather a difficult question to answer, 
as I had not heard what went before, 
but I have one invariable rule, and 
that is to answer all dubious questions 
by a simple affirmative. 

“Yes, Corporal,” I said. 
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“Good!” he said; “‘it will take place 
in the mess-room to-night at seven. 
Sorry the notice is so short.” 

When I found out that I was entered 
for the battalion boxing championships 
I was a good deal perturbed. I play 
quite a good game of golf, and nice 
things have been said about my bridge, 
but boxing is a thing I have never 
taken up. When I found that I was 
drawn against Sapper Murphy, who 
was a navvy in private life and has 
hands the size of hams, I decided to 
let him hit me once or twice to show 
there was no ill-feeling and then to lie 
down and be counted out. I am keen 
on my work in the Army, and I had 
no wish to be absent gn hospital for the 
next few weeks. 

“Congratulations,” said my second 
when [ arrived for the fight—‘‘ Murphy 
socked a Corporal this afternoon and 
has been carted away to the guard- 
room. So you’re in the second round, 
fighting a fellow named Pallister.” 

Presently I emerged to fight 
Pallister. 

“Congratulations,” said my second 
again—“‘ Pallister has scratched. His 
wife is staying in the village for a week, 
and he didn’t want to risk having his 
face pounded to putty.” 

‘Why should he have supposed,” I 
asked curiously, “that 1 would pound 
his face to putty?” 

He laughed. 

“He didn’t know it was only you he 
would be fighting,” he explained. “He 
knew he was down to meet the winner 
of the Conkleshill-Murphy fight, and 
he naturally supposed it would be 
Murphy.” 

My opponent in the third round was 
a man named Turner, who scratched 
because he had just come in from a 
23-mile route march. 

In the semi-final I had a much nar- 
rower escape. We were actually in the 
ring when an air-raid alarm sounded, 
and my opponent remembered he had 
forgotten to get a ‘“‘stand-in” for his 
job as P.A.D. look-out. He bolted 
away like a rabbit, and again I 
emerged victorious. 

My opponent in the final was trans- 
ferred to Westchester on the day before 
the fight,*so the Colonel presented me 
with the cup and said “Well done, my 
lad! Good work. Keep it up. Nothing 
like it.” 

I was a little perturbed to find that I 
was selected to represent our battalion 
against the 33rd on April 7th, until I 
remembered that I was going for my 
seven days’ leave on April 5th. This 
will just enable me to get home in time 
to address the Junior Boys’ Athletic 
Club on “‘My Fighting Life, or How I 
Won Through,” on April 6th. 
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Home Guard Goings- 
On 


Figures of Fun 


HIS week has been one of 

grievous humiliation; those who 

know our Platoon by sight must 
have been struck by the hangdog air 
of its members as they have stolen 
about their daily business or slunk to 
and from parades. 

For we have been laughed to scorn; 
literally and loudly. 

We could have endured it from, 
say, the King’s Own Hussars or the 
Royal Horse Artillery, but coming as 
it did from a neighbouring Platoon— 
our own flesh and blood, as one might 
almost say—the rebuke has struck a 
blow at our morale from which lesser 
men might never have recovered. As 
it is, it may be some little time before 
we can hold up our heads again— 
especially in cases where newly issued 
tin-hats are weighing heavily upon 
them into the bargain. 

The affair has two particularly 
bitter features. First, our mockers are 
brothers-in-arms that we have been 
inclined, metaphorically speaking, to 
pat good-humouredly on ‘the head*, 
noting their behaviour with friendly 
tolerance and never expecting them to 
turn and rend us; second, not even the 
keen legal perception of our Section 
Leader can find ground for us to refute 
their allegations or rebut their scorn. 
Yet, as is often the case in such matters, 
it has up to now proved impossible 
to apportion the blame satisfactorily. 
The solution found to be most readily 
acceptable is that the culprits are those 
ex-Volunteers whose resignation from 
our ranks on one count or another has 
reduced our numbers from the strag- 
gling and lily-livered eighties to the 
resolute and hard-bitten fifties. We 
are, as it must at last be confessed, 
below strength. But let no one be 
alarmed at this. What are numbers? 
This, as we have been told so many 
times, is not 1914; this is a war, as far 
as we are concerned, of shrewd field- 
craft and fearless bicycling, and in 
these arts the compact kernel of lusty 
man-power which now remains to us 
glories and excels. 

But it is unfair to trespass upon the 





*“ What, that lot? ” exclaimed Mr. Corker 
when the news was broken to him—“ Why, 
they mostly don’t know the difference 
between ammunition an’ gas-ointment!” 
This was unjust of Mr. Corker, as later 
evidence has shown; some members of the 
Platoon in question can make the distinction 
with ease. 
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preserves of those brilliant writers in 
the Sunday papers who deal so 
tirelessly with our functions, nobly 
putting behind them their happier 
hunting-grounds of Domestic Wrinkles 
and Society Tittle-Tattle; the imme- 
diate task is the study of our humilia- 
tion and an examination of its cause 
and effect. 

Its cause, to begin at the beginning, 
was nothing more nor less than an 
excessive number of sergeants or, as 
we have been accustomed to calling 
them, Section Leaders. A Platoon, as 
we should have learned from the 
official pamphlets showered upon us, 
and from the little stack of brightly- 
covered text-books upon which so 
many selfless Volunteers have expended 
their shillings from time to time—a 
Platoon, to be full-fledged, needs a 
complement of one hundred men; and 
out of one Platoon of one hundred 
men the greatest possible number of 
Sections that can be _ legitimately 
produced is four. Now, it is under- 
standable perhaps that in the first 
flush of zeal in which our Platoon was 
raised (long ago, in the days when even 
armlets were unknown and a shot-gun 
between ten men was considered a 
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comparatively favourable state of 
affairs) the fact that we were only 
twenty or so men below platoon 
strength could not be allowed to 
deprive us of the title of “Platoon”; 
and because large numbers are harder 
to handle than small ones, and because 
our Leaders knew decentralization to 
be the secret of hitchless organization, 
it is also understandable that our 
Platoon was divided not into a mere 
four sections but into eight. 

Now then, we begin to see how this 
superfluity of N.C.O.s came into being. 
Before long we had to face a reduction 
in numbers. Some giving their fort- 
night’s notice, some not, the men of 
straw began to leave us. Some did not 
care for the way they were spoken to; 
some found that seven nights’ sleep a 
week was more vital to them than they 
had imagined; some grew bored, some 
fell sick, others were lured into joining 
the A.F.S., dazzled by the brighter 
lights and the neat blue uniform. The 
end of it all was (and the end, as far 
as resignations were concerned, came 
many months ago) that the Platoon 
which strode proudly up and down 
the High Street in the autumn and 
prowled industriously about the sodden 





“Don’t ’ee think it’s time we used the jet?” 
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moor during the winter was not a 
Platoon at all; it was only a half- 
Platoon—and it never knew it. 

Then the time came when the public, 
or the Press—or it may even have been 
the Home Guard itself—began to find 
something vaguely amiss with a force of 
seventeen hundred thousand men who 
had no emblems of rank to distinguish 
them one from the other; it didn’t 
seem right to the public (or the Press, 
or the Home Guard); democracy was 
all very well to make the world safe 
for, but this was carrying the thing too 
far. So ina flash our Section Leaders 
became Sergeants. There were ten of 
them. -About a quarter of our Platoon 
suddenly appeared with three shining 
stripes on its left arms, and very 
respectfully they were treated, those 
three stripes—by the other three- 
quarters of our Platoon, at any rate. 
They represented, we felt, the right 
men in the right job, the right stripes 
on the left arm. The Sergeants were 
proud of the stripes and the men were 
proud of the Sergeants. 

Alas, regardless of their doom, the 
little victims played! For it was this 
self-confident half-Platoon, with its 
high percentage of responsible officers, 
that marched out (as may be recalled) 
a week or two ago to inspect those 
battlefields of the future upon which, 
in collaboration with that very neigh- 
bouring Platoon which has brought us 
to shame, it expects one day to fight to 
the last round and the last man—not 
to say the last Sergeant. And although 
not one member of that neighbouring 
Platoon (whose strength is up to the 
requirements of regulations) had the 
courage to show himself at the time, it 
has since become obvious that every 
bush and tree of that territory must 
have concealed one or more of them, 
rolling ecstatically on the ground with 
field dressings stuffed into their mouths 
to stifle their laughter. 

Yes, as we swung along, a song upon 
our lips and not a care in the world but 
the agony of our boots—as that galaxy 
of sergeants, chevrons swinging rhyth- 
mically, row upon row, led us along the 
muddy and uneven highway—as we 
marched into that miserable, exposed, 
low-lying and water-logged country 
for which we were to forsake our own 
high, dry and well-wooded haunts, we 
were being subjected to a scrutiny, 
at first astonished, then scornful, and 
finally convulsingly merry, such as no 
force of men can have suffered in the 
whole history of warfare. 
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The reason for the matter’s not 
having been brought to our notice 
immediately is a painful one. It was 
necessary, it seems, for the entire 
battalion to enjoy the joke, the very 
poor joke, before we were told what 
irresistible comedians we were. Half 
the county had roared away its duty- 
nights with streaming eyes, telling the 
tale of the Platoon that was one-fourth 
Sergeants, before our own Platoon 
Commander was invited to have a good 
laugh over it. 

So much for the cause of our 
mortification. And the effect? The 
effect, alas! has been a sad one. Re- 
organization on a sweeping scale has 
been instituted. The first sign of it 
was the resignation of our Platoon 
Commander, who discovered by an odd 
coincidence that his abrupt attainment 
of the age-limit for Home Guards 
disbarred him from further service— 
this almost at the very hour that our 
shame became known to him. Next 
‘ame slashing reductions in N.C.O.s 
—reductions to the ranks. So rapidly 
were our mistakes rectified, and such 
is the precariousness of hot-house 
promotion, that in less than twenty- 
four hours five of these officers had 
nothing to denote their past glory but 
a few shreds of khaki cotton clinging 
pathetically to their sleeves. Two more 
Sergeants lost one stripe each, and 
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one more lost two. This, as simple 
mathematics must show, left only a 
couple of three-striped sleeves in the 
Platoon, one belonging to the official 
Platoon Sergeant and the other to 
ex-Sergeant Gabb, who has so far 
refused, on a point of principle, to 
unpick his chevrons. Ex-Sergeant 
Gabb is an argumentative man with a 
tenacious soul, and this insistence on 
his rights has whipped up waves of 
dissension which still rage violently 
about his obdurate head. 

We are to retain the courtesy title of 
“Platoon,” but our Sections are no 
more. We are “Squads” now, and feel 
the degradation deeply. Our merry 
little companies, whose members had 
learned each other’s idiosyncrasies and 
were in some cases even beginning to 
call each other tentatively by their 
Christian names, have been cruelly 
shuffled and re-dealt; there has this 
week been a sharper edge of suspicion 
in the voice of the sentry challenging 
his relief, and more than one man, 
casually dropping his tea-money into 
the tin box in the Guard Room, has 
been conscious of several stranger- 
colleagues cautiously counting the coins 
as they fell. It is a miserable business. 

And yet for ‘“B” Section (as we still 
wistfully call ourselves) there is a 
bright—nay, a radiant side to it all. 
For when our Section Leader first broke 
to us the news that all was to be 
changed, and when we learnt with 
sorrow that our little band stood in 
danger of being scattered to the four 
winds, we besought him to intercede 
with the Platoon Commander in the 
hope of keeping as many of us together 
as possible. He replied mysteriously 
that there would be no need. “I,” 
he continued after a pause—‘‘I am the 
Platoon Commander.” 

So in this unexpected joy and pride 
our sadness was forgotten. And when 
the shouts of congratulation had died 
suddenly away (with the realization 
that we stood in the presence of one 
whose rank would be nothing less than 
Lieutenant when the commissions 
came through) we received a quiet 
promise that our unity would be as far 
as possible preserved. “At any rate,” 
said our ex-Section Leader, “‘I’ll do 
my best to get you all popped into the 
same pill-box when the balloon goes 
up.” 

He added, with a little touch that 
may have escaped some of us, that we 
had been lovely and pleasant in our 
lives ... 
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